CHAPTER   X

THE EPISODE OF SCHLEICHER AND THE
SUBMISSION OF HITLER

HHHE fall of Papen took the nation by surprise, but it did
JL not surprise the political class who knew the aims and on
the whole shared the views of the presidential party. Not even
on the Right in those circles from which the Prussian state had
drawn for centuries the leaders of its armies was there greater
civic courage than was possessed by the despised party leaders,
It is, of course, possible to make a reasoned defence of the thesis
that it was impossible to restore even the Bismarckian version
of autocratic class-rule. It could be pointed out that even under
Bismarck the aristocracy, though its representatives ruled the
state, was also a political party, not to say a political fronde^
and that, if Bismarck had felt compelled to bow before the spirit
of the nineteenth century by permitting the erection of a sham
party system and pretending to govern in co-operation with it,
the spirit of the twentieth century must not be outraged by the
frank establishment of aristocratic oligarchy.  The new Bis-
marckism, too, must have its sham political basis, but it must
go further and have a regulation party political majority. That
was Schleicher's view; that was what he meant by a "national
concentration front/' solid masses of Prussianized voters sup-
porting a government of all the talents drawn from the "Right,"
through which the aristocracy could go on governing. Cynical
the view may have been, but it had gauged very nicely the ten-
dency of the advanced twentieth century to be content with the
appearance, and equally the tendency of the twentieth century
to demand that the appearance be convincing. To the presidential
party, the presidial system in all its nakedness with its "cabinet
of barons" and adherents 'of the aristocratic system, was the
ideal system; but it realized that it was, if naked, an anachronism.
After long discussion it had selected Hitler to be the clothes, to
give the necessary appearance of government being open to all